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BELGIUM 


Preferential Shop Agreements 


Are Spreading. Belgian trade 
unions have frequently expressed 


opposition to the closed shop, 
union shop, or other agreements 
under which employers could employ 
only unionized employees or members 
of a specific wion. The two lead- 
ing central trade union organiza- 
tions—-the Confederation of Christ- 
jan Trade Unions (CSC) and the Bel- 

en General Federation of Labor 
FGTB)—again affirmed this policy 
at conventions in 1962. 


As with some other European 
trade unions which are lukewarm to=- 
ward union membership as a condi- 
tion of employment, however, Bel- 
gian unions began to demand certain 
privileges, particularly special 
bonuses, for organized employees 
only. The Federation of Belgian 
Industries (FIB), which, as a mat- 
ter of principle, rejected any 
preferential treatment of union 
members, asked its affiliates to 
oppose such demands. Some union 
leaders also expressed reservations 
regarding the payment of special 
bonuses to union members. For 
example, a national secretary of 
the Socialist-oriented Belgian 
General Federation of Labor (FGTB), 
an affiliate of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFIU), stated in the August 25, 
1962, issue of Syndicats, the FGTB 
weekly, that such bonuses might 
make unions soft in dealing with 





employers and that, if agreed upon, 
the bonuses should perhaps be paid 
directly to the unions to help them 
defray their expenses for research 
and education. 


A number of unions, such as 
the FGTB Textile Workers, on the 
other hand, gave an "imperative 
mandate" to union leaders to demand 
special bonuses for unionists. 
These unions were motivated not 
only by traditional dislike for 
"Free Riders" but also by appre- 
hension that, without some induce- 
ment to maintain union membership, 
many workers would withhold their 
dues whenever their union gave in 
to increasing employer demands to 
replace the customary open-end con=- 
tracts by agreements with a fixed 
termination date and thus could no 
longer demand wage increases at any 
time. 


Until recently, only an esti- 
mated 100,000 to 150,000 Belgian 
workers were covered by preferen- 
tial shop agreements and employer 
resistance kept this number rela- 
tively constant. The number began 
to increase, however, in late 1962 
when the Socialist and Christian 
mineworkers' unions undertook nego= 
tiations for a yearend bonus, pay- 
able in full only to union members, 
with nonunionists to be paid half 
the amount. The ensuing contract 
provided only a token differential 
between the payments for unionized 
and nonunionized workers, but 


enough to establish the principle. 
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The agreement followed the sug= 
gestion of the FGTB national secre- 
tary by stipulating that employers 
pay a fixed annual sum to the union 
for each unionized and nonunionized 
worker, The union will utilize 
this money to pay the supplementary 
yearend 
ing for their stewards, works 
council representatives, and health 
and safety committee members, 
Textile employers also accepted 
demands for a special bonus and 
supplementary unemployment and other 
fringe benefits for unionized work- 
ers. Finally, department store own- 
ers assumed the obligation to fi- 
nance a union-administered fund from 
which money is to be distributed 
among their members by the dominant 
Socialist white-collar workers! 
union and its Christian counterpart. 
According to the PIB, the preferen- 
tial shop now is almost always de- 
manded in collective bargaining. 
U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 


ITALY 


Extension of the "“Erga Omes" 
Law Declared Unconstitutional. In 
December 1962, the Italian Supreme 
Court declared unconstitutional an 
extension of the period of validity 
of Law 741 of July 14, 1959, on the 
general applicability of collective 
agreements, The original expiration 
date was October 4, 1960. This law, 
which is popularly referred to as 
the "erga omes" law (a kind of 
general provision) empowered the 
Government to give the force of law 
to provisions of collective agree- 
ments concerning minimum wages and 
other conditions of employment, mak- 
ing them binding upon workers and 
employers, including those in a 





bonus and to provide train- 


ey 


given industry who were not parties 
to the agreement. Law 741 was in- 
tended as a temporary measure to 
give effect to article 39 of the 
Constitution, which provides that 
"registered unions, represented as 
integral units with representation 
proportionate to their membership, 
may stipulate collective labor con- 
tracts which will be binding on all 
persons belonging to the categories 
to which the contract refers," 


Accepting a proposal of the 
Secretary General of the Italian 
Confederation of Labor Unions (CISL), 
an affiliate of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFIU), the Parliament extended the 
law for 15 months beyond its origi- 
nal expiration date mainly to in- 
clude in the law clauses of numerous 
labor contracts signed after the 
enactment of the law. 


The Supreme Court ruled that 
this extension (rather than the law 
itself) was unconstitutional because 
it was incompatible with the origi- 
nal legislative intent that Law 741 
be a temporary stop-gap pending 
adoption of a more comprehensive law 
on collective bargaining implement- 
ing article 39 of the Constitution. 
--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


NETHERLANDS 


Wage Control System Revised. 
The statutory central control system 
designed to keep the overall wage 
level geared to national economic 
policy was revised, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1963. Under the change, 
Central Planning Bureau estimates 
rather than productivity are used to 
determine wage ceilings. Three 
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agencies have been responsible for 
the formulation and implementation 
of wage policy: (a) the Ministry of 
Social Affairs; (b) the Social and 
Economic Council, an advisory body 
which provides regular contact be=~ 
tween labor and management repre- 
sentatives and is engaged in annual 
economic forecasting, especially on 
wages and prices; and (c) the Govern- 
ment-appointed Board of Government 
Mediators. 


Before the January 1, 1963 ac= 
tion, proposals for wage increases 
were handled in the following steps. 
They were first discussed in the 
labor Foundation, the official labor 
management consultative body com 
posed of representatives of the lead- 
ing central organizations on both 
sides. Subsequently, the Social and 
Economic Council submitted a report 
to the Government, which decided 
whether to effect a mandatory or a 
permissive wage increase, or none at 
all, A permissive wage increase was 
implemented through collective bar- 
gaining, subsequent examination of 
the resulting agreements by the 
Labor Foundation, and, finally, sub- 
mission to the Board of Government 
Mediators for approval. 


This system operated on the 
principle that wage increases mst 
be closely related to increases in 
productivity, to prevent price in- 
creases (these also Government-con= 
trolled through an agreement between 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs and 
various employers' organizations). 
This policy of moderation was large- 
ly due to the desire to preserve the 
international competitive position 
of the Netherlands. 


After 18 months of deliberation, 
the Social and Economic Council rec- 
ommended in July 1962 that, (a) in 
view of the difficulties involved in 
using productivity as the sole de- 
terminant of wage increases, wage 
differentials among industries 
should be based on standards select- 
ed and applied by national represent- 
atives of management and labor and 
not on productivity alone, and (b) 
the Government should no longer have 
the power to veto wage agreements 
reached in the various industrial 
sectors through the medium of the 
Board of Government Mediators. 


Subsequently, this board ap= 
proved a large number of collective 
agreements providing for wage in- 
creases exceeding the amount that 
would have been allowable by strict 
application of the Government's wage 
policy. Concern over wage levels 
increased and was underlined in Sep- 
tember 1962 by the Central Planning 
Bureau's annual forecast which esti- 
mated the 1962 increase in produc- 
tivity at 2 percent for the economy 
as awhole and 2.5 percent for in- 
dustry, compared with an increase in 
labor costs of 5.5 percent. After 
consultation with the Social and 
Economic Council regarding the man- 
ner in which wage costs could be 
curbed during 1963, in the light of 
this forecast, the Government final- 
ly settled the matter in a meeting 
with the Labor Foundation and the 
Parliament approved the new wage 
policy, without a vote, in late De- 
cember. 


Under the revised central con- 
trol system, estimates of the Cen- 
tral Planning Bureau regarding the 
national economy replace productivi- 
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ty as the reason for establishing 
wage ceilings. Collective agree- 
ments still mst be submitted to the 
Labor Foundation and the Board of 
Government Mediators, but the au- 
thority to approve them now rests 
with the Labor Foundation. If the 
Board of Government Mediators be= 
lieves that a wage settlement will 
result in price increases or will 
otherwise affect the national econo- 
my unfavorably it may, however, warn 
the foundation and advise the Minis- 
ter of Social Affairs to void it 
wholly or in part. This new regula- 
tion appears to have been favorably 
received by both management and 
labor, Parties to the settlements 
have more latitude but the Govern- 
ment still has the authority to in- 
validate contracts which it regards 
as out of line with national econom- 
ic policy.--U.S. Embassy, The Hague, 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Labor Union Scores Greek Agency 
in Germany. A claim by a commission 
of the Greek Labor Ministry in Ham 


burg to exclusive right to represent 
the interests of Greek workers in 
Germany encountered severe criticism 


in the February 1963 issue of Metall, 
the organ of the Metalworkers' Union, 


an affiliate of the ICFTU-affiliated 
German Trade Union Federation (DGB). 
The journal cited a circular, issued 
by the commission, warning firms in 
the Hamburg area that no one except 
the Greek commission was competent 
to deal with matters affecting Greek 
workers or to visit the firms where 
they worked. The journal charged 
that implementation of this asser- 
tion would violate German regula- 
tions providing that aliens are free 
to seek advice and information from 
whatever source they wish. Metall, 
moreover, further scored the Greek 
Embassy at Bonn for seeking a 
"“vyoluntary" monthly contribution of 


DMO.50 from each Greek worker, point- 


ing out that there is no need for 
such an arrangement, since the 
Federal Government, trade wnions, 
churches, and other organizations 
contribute to the welfare of alien 
workers.--U.S. Embassy, Bonne 
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GERMANY, SOVIET ZONE OF 


Accelerated Decline of Private 
Employment. The effect of the 





rapidly progressing nationalization 
of production on the composition of 
the labor force of East Germany is 
explored in the December 1962 issue 


of Statistische Praxis, the official 
journal of the East German State 


Central Administration for Statis- 
tics. Though private ownership of 
industrial enterprises has persisted 
to a greater extent than in other 
Eastern Bloc countries, the percent- 
age of wage and salary earners and 
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the number of enterprises in the 
private sector of industry has de- 
clined steadily. According to ex- 
perts in the field, the pace of this 
decline has been accelerated signi- 
ficantly in recent years, first, by 
the reform of the economic adminis- 
tration in 1958 and, subsequently, 
by the erection of the Berlin Wall 
in 1961 which finally enabled the 
regime to step up pressure on pri- 
vate management to accept socializa- 
tion as experienced managers and 
production workers were no longer 
able to defect to the West. Statis- 
tics published in Statistische 
Praxis show that private employment 
fell from 24.3 percent of the total 
wage and salary earners in 1950, to 
12 percent in 1958, 6.2 percent in 
1960, 5.1 percent in 1961, and 
4.7 percent in 1962, Private enter= 
prise is to be liquidated completely 
by the end of the current 7-Year 
Plan, which covered the years 1959 
to 1965 inclusive. 


A rise in the percentage of 
wage and salary earners employed in 
semigovernmental industrial enter- 
prises has accompanied the decline 
in employment in the private sector. 
This type of enterprise (semigovern- 


mental) was introduced in 1956 as a 
step toward expediting the change 
from private to governmental owner- 
ship by forming, first, a limited 
partnership in which the Government 
is the partner without personal lia- 
bility and the former owner 


the 


managing, legally liable partner, 
and, subsequently, when and if this 
step could be achieved, transforming 
the partnership into a fully govern- 
ment-owned enterprise under’ the 
"socialist directorship" of the 
"yeeducated" former private partner. 
According to East German sources, 
the number of semigovernmental enter- 
prises rose from 144 with 14,331 
workers and employees in 1956 to 
49455 with 291,116 workers and en- 
ployees in 1960. The Statistische 
Praxis contends that 4.7 percent of 
all wage and salary earners were en 
ployed in these enterprises in 1958, 
10.5 percent in 1960, and 11.5 per- 
cent in 1961. 


According to the same source, 
the percentage of workers and em 
ployees working in nationalized in- 
dustrial enterprises grew from 
75.7 percent of the total in 1950 to 
$3.4 percent in 1961. The data 
published by Statistische rants, 
furthermore, indicated that (a) 81 
percent of the labor force in 1961 
were wage and salary earners; 14.2 
percent, members of producers’ co=- 
operatives; 0.5 percent, commission 
agents and general partners in 
limited partnerships; and that (b) 
4e3 percent represented the other 
gainfully employed persons, includ- 
ing private farmers, craftsmen, 
wholesalers, retail merchants, and 
professional people, this proportion 
having declined from 19.2 percent in 
1955.—-Soviet German Statistics. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Joan gory haber Laws Enactss 
in West Africa. During January 1963, 


the National Assemblies of the Ivory 
Coast and Upper Volta promlgated 
laws empowering each of the Govern- 
ments to conscript citizens of 


either sex for work on national proj- 


ects. Tours of duty are generally 
to be of 2 years' duration, but con- 
scription orders may be renewed for 
additional periods. Salaries and 
fringe benefits are to be based on 
established civil service scales for 
similar positions. Penalties for 
refusing to comply with a conscrip- 
tion order, or abandoning an as- 
signed task, include imprisonment 
for 1 month to 2 years, and/or fines 
ranging from 15,000 francs to 
2,000,000 francs (US$60 to US$8,000 
at the official rate of exchange). 
--U.S. Embassy, Abidjan. 


LIBYA 


Funds for Workers' Housing Ap= 
propriated. On January 23, 1963, 
the Libyan Parliament approved a 
development budget of £E3,307,850 
(US$9.26 million at the official 
rate of exchange), of which £901,000 
(US$2.52 million) is to provide hous- 
ing for urban workers, The sales 
price of housing is to be kept as 
low as possible, with long-term pay- 
ment contracts extended to the occu- 
pants.--U.S. Embassy, Benghazi. 








MOZAMBIQUE 


Family Allowances Reduced. The 
Portuguese administration for Mozan- 


bique promulgated a decree, late in 
January 1953, readjusting the scale 
of family allowances for civil serv- 
ants. The new scale reduces the al- 
lowances of the lowest paid group of 
workers, (consisting primarily of 
Africans) by almost 60 percent and 
limits to six the number of depend- 
ents for whom benefits may be 
claimed. 


The old scale provided benefits 


as follows: 
ic month] 
In U.S. dollars 


$206.68 and over 
$ 68.89 to $206.67 
$ 68.88 and under 


Group I.ccccocece 
Group Il. cceccee 
Group Tile coccce 


Monthly bonus per 


dependent 
(In U.S. dollars) 


Gee J. ctensse $13.78 
Group TT ecccccsce $12.06 
Group TIIecccccee $10.33 


Under the above system, there 
were no limitations on the number of 
dependents for whom claims were ale 
lowed. In many cases the family al- 
lowance of US$10.33 per dependent 
increased the total income of lower 
paid workers with large families by 
as mich as 400 percent. The read- 
justed scale is as follows: 
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Basis monthly salary 
(In U.S. dollars 


$206.68 and over 
$ 82.67 to $206.67 
$ 39.61 to $ 82.66 
$ 39.60 and under 


Group I..cece 
Group Ileceee 
Group Tileecos 
Group IV...e. 


Monthly bonus per 


dependent 
(In U.S. dollars 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Strike ohib: 
and Harbor Workers. A law was pro=- 
mulgated in late January 1963 pro- 
hibiting strikes or slowdowns among 
railway and harbor wage and salary 
employees. According to the Minis- 
ter of Transport, the strike restric- 
tion is nota new provision, but 
merely a clarification of an old one 














Group Ieeccoe $13.78 to make clear that workers and em 

Group II.eeee $12.06 ployees in these fields have no 

Group III..e. $10.33 legal right to strike, although they 

Group IVeceece $ 4.31 have done so in the past.—U.S. 

--U.S. Consulate General, Lourenco Embassy, Cape Town and U.S. Consul- 
Marquese ate General, Johannesburg. 

FAR EAST 

JAPAN try, but provides four bases for 

fixing minimmm wages: (1) inter= 

Wages _ Set C enterprise agreement; (2) extension 

Indu ° der the provisions of of the application of these inter- 


the Minimum Wage Law of 1959, the 
Minister of Labor has, for the first 
time, set a monthly minimm wage on 
an industrywide basis. Effective 
April 1, 1963, all underground mine 
workers employed by the 18 largest 
coal mining establishments are 
guaranteed a flat monthly rate of 
¥16,000 (US$44.44)- The same rate 
becomes effective in the smaller 
firms on or before April 1, 1964. 


The Minimum Wage Law does not 
specifically provide for any nation- 
al minimum flat rate for all indus- 


enterprise determined rates; (3) ex- 
tension of the area covered by col- 
lective agreements; and (4) authori- 
zation by the Minister of Labor, in 
accord with research and delibera- 
tions of the minimum wage commis- 
sions. So far, in an overwhelming 
majority of cases, the statutory 
minimm rates have been determined 
on the basis of interenterprise 
agreements. Out of the 1,912,000 


workers for whom statutory minimm 
rates were fixed as of November 30, 
1962, 
interenterprise agreements. 


1,815,500 are covered by 
A total 
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of 14,000 have had their minimum 
rates determined through the extend- 
ed application of interenterprise 
agreements, The number of workers 
having their statutory rates deter= 
mined by collective agreements. or by 
extended application of such agree=- 
ments amount to no more than 82,500. 


The ex officio determination 
by the Labor Minister of a national 
minimum flat rate for the coal 
industry is of special significance 
in view of the serious crisis in 
that industry, According to an 
estimate by the Labor Ministry, 
about 30 percent (15,000) of the 
underground workers at small and 
medium=sized coal mines are paid at 
a monthly rate of less than Y16,000, 
With. the recent trend toward in- 
creased wages, however, it is pos- 
sible that by April 1964 when the 
statutory minimm rate is fully ap- 
-plied to smaller mines, the number 
of underground workers receiving 
less than Y16,000 a month will have 
been considerably reduced.—Press 


PHILIPPINES 


Cottage Industry. President 
Diosdado Macapagal's socioeconomic 


development plan for the Philippines 


has as one of its major goals the 
development of cottage-type indus. 
tries, This type of industry is be- 
ing fostered as a means of improving 
the living conditions and income 
levels of rural families and asa 
means of combating unemployment. 


Before World War II, the em 
broidery industry ranked among the 
top 10 sources of foreign exchange 
U.S. dollars. However, even with 
the partial mechanization of this 
industry and expansion of cottage 
industry to include women's and 
men's wear, aswell as children's 
and infants' wear, the Philippines 
lags behind other Far Eastern 
nations in the export of ready made 
garments. 


The National Cottage Industry 
Development Authority, created by 
Congress in 1962, seeks to develop 
the industry so as to increase the 
value of its annual exports in the 
next 5 years from its present figure 
of under US$20 million to US$100 mil- 
lion, and to broaden cottage indus- 
tries to include the utilization of 
byproducts of such basic industries 
as the growing and processing of 
coconuts, abaca fibre, sugar, timber, 
tobacco, and rubber.-—Press. 
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PERU 


Decree Prohibits Worker 
Employee Union Formation. A Supreme 
Decree issued by the Peruvian Mili- 
tary Junta in January 1963 prohibits 
the future formation of unified work- 
er-employee unions, Henceforth only 





separate worker (obrero) or employee 
(empleado) unions will be recognized. 


The Confederation of Peruvian Work- 
ers affiliated with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional Organization of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU/ORIT) has pro- 
tested the decree as a violation of 
the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) Convention (ratified by Peru) 
which advocates freedom of associa- 
tion.-—-U.S. Embassy, Lima, Peru. 





SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


This bibliography represents a compendium of titles of books and 
articles which have come to the attention of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions during recent months, 


INTERNATIONAL 


International Labour Office, Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1962. Geneva; 
1963. 


This is the 22nd edition of the ILO's compendium 
of labor statistics, covering over 100 countries plus 
more than 30 other localities, Data are included on 
population, labor force, employment, and unemployment; 
wages and hours of work, by general level, major divi- 
sion, and specific industry; indexes of consumer 
prices, wholesale prices, and industrial production; 
family living studies; and industrial accidents and 
disputes, Annual data generally cover the period 
1954 through 1961, and monthly data cover through 
June 1962, 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
INTERNATIONAL 


Hoover, Calvin B. Economic Systems of the Commonwealth, ODurhan, N. C,; 
Duke University Press, 1962. 538 pp. 





Contains chapters on the economics of Ceylon, 
India, and Pakistan. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon, Ministry of Labour, Department of Labour. Ceylon Labour. Ceylon 
Labour Gazette. 


Each issue of this monthly publication contains 
statistics on daily or monthly minimum wage rates and 
special allowances established by wages boards for 
warkers, by level of skill, in a number of industries; 
minimum wages for apprentices; and employment ex-~ 
change statistics, 
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Ceylon, Ministry of Labour, Department of Labour. Administration Report of 


the Commissioner of Labour for 1960-61. Colombo: Government Press, Decem- 
ber 1962. 


A report on enforcement of labor laws; indus- 
trial relations; the employment service; training 
schemes; cooperatives; safety, health, and welfare in 
factories; labor statistics, including employment, 
hours, and average earnings; and cost of living. 


CYPRUS 
Cyprus, Ministry of Finance, Statistics and Research Department. Statisti- 


cal Abstract, 1961. Nicosia: Printing Office of the Republic 1963. 
1 PPe 


Contains statistics on population, 1960; migra- 
tion; education; employment, by industry; wmemploy- 
ment; wages; hours; trade unions; and industrial dis- 
putes. 


Cyprus, Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance, Monthly Bulletin. 


No. 11-12 contains the Basic Agreement signed 
by the Cyprus Employers' Consultative Association and 
the four trade union federations outlining the stand- 
ard rules for negotiating agreements and settling 
disputes, 


Each issue of the Bulletin contains information 
on employment, unemployment, and social insurance, 


INDIA 


India, Central Statistical Organization, Department of Statistics. Statis- 
tical Pocket Book of the Indian Union, 1962. Delhis Government of India 


Press, 1962. 


Includes statistics on population; employment, 
by sector and industry; earnings of factory workers; 
employment exchanges; industrial disputes; trade 
unions; education; and economic development. 


Lakdawala, D.T., and Sandesara, J.C. Small Indust in a_ Big City: A Sur- 
vey in Bombay. Bombay: Bombay University Press, December 1960. 387 pp. 


ll 











; Includes statistics on the status, skills, and ori- 
gin of workers; academic qualifications of owners; meth- 
od of payment of workers; and average annual earnings of 
employers and workers, in a number of industries, 


IRAN 


Hannesian, John, Jr. "Yosouf-Abad, An Iranian Village," in Reports Service, 
(New York: American Universities Field Staff, Inc., 1963), Southwest Asia 
Series, Vol. XII, Nos. 1-5 respectively. 


Part I: An Introduction to Village Life 

Part II: Social Structure of the Village 

Part III: The Ownership and Use of the Land and Water 
Part IV: The Peasant and His Landlord 

Part V: Land Reform and the Peasant's Future 


"Iran's Five Year Development Plan," in Middle Bast Express (Beirut:  Eco- 
nomic Press Corporation, S.A.L.), February 18, 19603, pp. 7=12e 
The full text of the Plan approved on Septem 
ber 6; 1962. 


PAKISTAN 
East Pakistan, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (Formerly Monthly Survey of 


Economic Conditions in East Pakistan). Dacca: East Pakistan Bureau of 


Statistics. 


The January 1962 issue contains statistics on 
population, by sex, 1951 and 1961; average daily and 
monthly wage rates and allowances in a nunber of in- 
dustries; prices and cost of living indexes; and in- 
dustrial disputes, 1957-61. 


TURKEY 


Turkey, Republic of. State Institute of Statistics. Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics, February 1962. 


In this issue are statistics on employment in 
establishments subject to the Labour Act, by province, 
sector, size of firm, and status of workers (as of 
February 28, 1962); statistics on the activities of 
the Social Security Administration and the Employment 
Office; cost-of-living and consumers' price indexes; 
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an average hourly earnings, by industry, in a number 
of cities, 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC (EGYPT) 


Egypt, Ministry of Economy. A Statistical Portrait. Cairo: Arabic Pub- 
lisher Press, 1960. 175 pp. 





vice 
Asia Contains statistics on population, 1957; the dis- 
tribution of amie by industry, 1957-58; and educa- 
tion, 1 958=59. 


AFRICA 


INTERNATIONAL 
Eco= Barbour, K.Me, and Prothero, ReM. (editors). Essays on African Popula- 
tione New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. 326 ppe 


De Graft-Johnson, J.C. An Introduction to the African Economy. New York: 
Asia Publishing House, 1959. 115 ppe 


Hunter, Guy. The New Societies of Tropical Africae London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1962. 376 DDpe 


au of Contains chapters on African economies, the vil- 
lages and rural development, the growth of industry, 

African labor and the African manager, and education 

and manpower. 


Legum, Colin, ed. Africa: A Handbook to the Continent. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. 553 pp. 





Mathews, David, and Apthorpe, Raymond. Social Relations in Central African 
Industr sty: Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia: The Rhodes Livingstone Institute, 

pot 

West African Directory. London: Thomas Skinner & Co. (Publishers) Limited, 
1962. 602 pp. 


Covers government, finance, industry, agricul- 
ture, the social economy, education, and trade and 
commerce 


Taylor, Andrew. Educati and ec ‘ 
London: Oxford University Press, 1962. 219 pp. 
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United Nations Economic and Social Council, Bibli f African Stat 


tical Pubjisaliona. Addis Ababa, Ethiopia: Economic Commission for 
Africa, 1962. 206 pp. 


This bibliography is arranged alphabetically by 
country and by subject matter, including references 
to economic surveys, cost of living indices, educa- 


tion, housing, population, and labor force, 


United Nations, Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Africa. Economic 
Bulletin for Africa. Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. Vol. II. No. 2, June 1962. 


BASUTOLAND, 


Great Britain, Office of Commonwealth Relations. Basutoland, Report for the 
Year 1960. London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1962. 130 pp. 


Contains information on population, occupations, 
wages, labor organization, cooperatives, and social 
services (education, public health, housing, social 


welfare). 


CHAD 
U.S. Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, Ihe Newly Independent 
Nations: Republic of Chad. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, April 1963. (Publication No. 7494.) 
A 3=-page summary of the country's population, 


its health and education, history, government, and 
economy. 


GABON 


U.S. Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, The Newly Independent 


Nations: Gabon Republic. Washington, D.Ce: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, March 1963. (Publication No. 7495.) 


A 4—page summary of the country's population, 
its education, health, and welfare; and history, gov- 


ernment, and economy. 


GHANA 
Ghana, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, on behalf of the Labour 


Department, Report on the Labour Department, 1959-60. Accra: Government 


Printer, 1962. 96 ppe 
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Contains information on the organization and 
staff of the Labour Department, employment, wages, 
hours, apprenticeship and other training, industrial 
relations, social security, legislation, and welfare 


matters. 
KENYA 


Great Britain Colonial Office. Report. on the Colony and Protectorate of 
Kenya for the Year 1960. London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1963, 


188 PPe 





Contains statistics on population; labor force, 
by industry and race; wage rates; hours; and cost of 
living; and information on the labor department, in- 
dustrial relations, and the economy. 


Kenya Colony and Protectorate, Ministry of Labour, Social Security and Adult 
Education, Labour Department Annual Report, 1960. Kenya: Government 


Printer, 1961. 64 pp. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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Table 1. Germany, Federal Republic: Population by sex, and civilian 
labor force, by employment status, selected years, 1950-61 


(In thousands) 


























Employment status 1950 1955 1958 1960 1961 
Total populationsececssssccesee| 46,908 | 49,203 | 51,056 | 53,233 | 54,016 
Male€cccccccccccccccccccccocce 21,862 23,024 23,955 25,039 25,493 
Femalecccccccccccccccccecccce 25,046 | 26,179 27,101 | 28,194 28,523 
Civilian labor forceccecccccccecs 21,580 23, 760 24, 860 25,570 25,895 
Employedecceccccccccccccsecccce 20,000 22,830 24,180 25, 330 25,735 
Wage and salary earnerSececeece| 13,675 | 16,840 | 18,240 | 19,530 | 19,950 
Employers and persons 
working on Own acCcountecece 3, 200 3,168 3,240 | 3,240 3,195 
Unpaid family WOrke rSecccecce 3,125 2,822 2,700 2, 560 2,590 
Unemployedececcccccccccccccecce 1,580 928 683 237 161 





Note: 
totals. 


Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 


| 
Source: Bundesminesterium fur Arbeit und Sozialordnung, Bonn, Arbeits- 


und Sozialstatistische Mittei lu 





en, February 1963, pe 32. 
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Table 2. Germany, Federal Republic: Registered ussentughent, © 


by sex, 1960-62, and monthly, January 1962-January 1963 


(In thousands) 

















Year and month Total Men Women 
1960: Monthly AVETALCeeccccccevevscvecesece 23724 160.5 76.9 
19613 Monthly AVETALZCecccccccesecseesecvcecce 161.1 106.4 54.7 
1962: Monthly AVETALCe ccoccccccsescccccsesece -142.2 95.7 46.5 
19623 JanuaTyeeccccccccccccccveccsecccccces 267.9 195.8 72.1 
Februaryececcoccccccccsececcccecceece 257.2 188.4 68.8 
Marche cocccccceccccccccsecccecccececs 189.9 131.6 58.3 
APTilecccccccccccvcccccsccesccccseceee 122.1 75-5 46.6 
MAYccccccccccccscessecccecseesecccece 97.9 59.7 38.2 
JUNC cc ccccccccccccccecccccccceceecees 87.6 54.2 33.4 
JUlYccccccccccccccccc ces scccccecccoce 84.9 52.6 32.3 
AUZUSCeccccccccccceccccecccsececscees 83.0 51.1 31.9 
Septemberecescccccccveccccsccccccccvece 83.2 51.0 32.2 
OCTODE Fe cvcccecccccccccccsececccccese 92.9 56.2 36.7 
NOVeEMbE Fee ccccccccccccccccccecccccces 120.8 75.7 45.1 
DECEMbE reece cccecccccccccecsesecsecoce 218.9 156.5 62.4 
19633 Janu aryeccecccccccccccsccsccccccscceces 392.8 319.6 73.2 





1/ The registered unemployed includes persons 14 years of age and over 
who are not ill, and who are either wholly unemployed or not employed over 
24 hours per week as dependent, independent, or family workers, and are 
willing to work in excess of 24 hours per week. 


i] 
Source: Bundesministerium fur Arbeit und Sozialordnung, Bonn, Arbeits- 
und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen, February 1963, p.33. 
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Footnote to table 3, Germany, Federal Republic. 
1/ 1 German pfennig=US$0,0025. 
Note: Data for females not reported, except as given above. 


Source: Statistisches Bundesamt, Wiesbaden. Preise, Lohne, Wirtschafts- 
rechnungen, August 1962, p. 4. 


See footnote on p. 21, 
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Table 4. Germany, Federal Republic: Cost-of-living index, 
selected years, 1950-62 and January 1963 


(1958=100) 





Annual average January 


Item 
1950 1955 | 1960 | 1961 1962 1963 








All itemSecccecccesccsecccecce 85.0 93.5 102.4 105.0 108.7 111.1 








FOOdcccccccccccccecesecsccescece 80.8 93.6 | 102.4 | 103.6 108.3 111.0 
Beverage and tobaccOsecpeccccece | 11723 | 100.6 98.9 | 99.0 | 100.0 100, 3 
Housingececcccccscccccscccvcccsccecs 82.6 91.2 | 108.7 | 118.0 121.7 126.5 
Heating and lightingeccecccccecs 70.7 91.8 | 102.0 | 103.7 | 105.9 107.9 
Household applianceseccoccccccce 91.2 93.9 98.6 |101.1 | 103.6 104.6 
Clothingeccoccccccccsvccccccseces 96.1 92.8 | 101.5 | 104.0 | 106.9 108.4 
Personal hygienesccccsccccccsces 89.1 94.4 | 102.6 | 105.7 {110.0 111.8 


Education, entertainment, 
and recreatiOnececcccesccccccs 83.4 91.9 104.4 108.7 114.6 117.1 
78.0 93.1 | 103.1 }106.2 |107.8 113.2 


Trad€cocccccccccccccccecoccccccs 


il] 
Source: Bundesministerium fur Arbeit und Sozialordnung, Bonn, Arbeits- 
und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen, February 1963, p. 35. 


























Table 5. Germany, Federal Republic and West Berlin: Trade union 
membership by sex and organization, as of December 31, 1961 1/ 


(In thousands) 











Organization Total Male Female 
Total membershi peccccccccccces 6,843.5 5,607.9 1,235.6 
German Trade Union 
Federation (DGE) co cccccccccccccces 6, 382.0 5, 303.8 1,078.2 
German Salaried Employees 
Union (DAG) cccccccccccccccccccccs 461.5 304.1 157.4 











1/ Actual membership reported by the unions. 


Source: American Embassy - Bonn, Handbook of Economic Statistics, 
March 1963, pe 44. 
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Israel: Civilian labor force participation rate, 1/ 








Table 2. 
by sex and age group, 1960 
(In percent ) 

Age group Total Male Female 
14-17 VEATSccccceccccorscvcee 26.2 28.8 2304 
18-34 VECAPSeccccccccccecccce 5742 77.7 36.4 
35—=54 VEAPSeccececcccccccrces 6404 96.9 31.7 
55-64 YOArBececscccceces —— 53.8 85.8 19.7 
65 years ANd OVEPeccocccccce 2263 38.2 8.1 














1/ Based on ratio of labor force to population, within each age group. 


Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel, 1961, Tel Aviv, p. 359. 
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Table 3. Israel: Employment by worker classification, 1957-61 
Worker classification 1957 | 1958 1959 i] 1960 | 1961 
Number (in thousands) 

Total employedecceccceoe 642.2 658.3 675.4 701 a :} 7Lbhe5 
Wage and salary earners... £2561 432.3 455.7 472.6 520.9 
Self-employed persons and 

members of cooperatives.. 131.5 13525 135.4 138.7 140.5 
Members of cooperative, 
villages Jacesy ieee ee 49.2 55.7 51 9 51 0 4323 
Dependents (unpaid family 
WRENS sh cc.0neeechnseeee 3604 34.8 32.4 39.5 41.8 
Percent distribution 

Total employed..cec.coee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Wage and salary earners... 66.2 65.7 67.5 67.4 69.8 
Self-employed persons and 

members of cooperatives.. 2004 20.6 20.0 19.7 18.8 
Members of cooperativ 

villages (Kibutzim).7.. ee 7.7 8.5 7.7 7.3 5.8 
Dependents (unpaid family | 

WOrKeErs) ccccecccesccccccs 567 502 48 5.6 5.6 




















1/ The cooperative may include any t 
transportation, consumer, industrial, etc.); the cooperative village 


is limited to agriculture, 


Sources 


of economic activity any - 
uty 


Israel Institute for Economic and Social Research, General 


Federation of Labor in Israel, as reported by the American Embassy, Tel Aviv. 
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Table 4. Israel: Wage and salary earners, by industrial division, 1957-61 1/ 





Industrial division 


1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 





TORBacks cccudh dole ccbabwes 


Agriculture, forestry and 
Si ehdmae 00+ 0c 0 ccc cores ce 
Nonagriculture: 
Industry, 2/ handicrafts, 
and QUAYTLCS.cccccccccce 
Comstrustleiics déviccceccoce 
Electricity, gas, water, 
and sanitary services... 
Commerce and banking...ee. 
Transport, storage, and 
communicationSeececcccccece 
SOPVICSRs 00 coceesasevcecce 
Government, public, and 
business services..... 
Personal services and 
recreatione.ccccccceces 
Miscellaneous....cccscccce 


DPORRLA 6. cd ccdSs doeeocvndseus 


Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishingecccccccccccscccces 
Nonagriculture: 
Industry, handicrafts, 
and QUATTLCS es cccccccece 
Constructions cecccescccce 
Electricity, gas, water, 
and Sanitaryecccccceces 
Commerce and banking.ecee 
Transport, storage, and 
communicationS..eccccee 
ServLOOBcsconecocosovcscce 
Government, public, and 
business servicesS...e 
Personal services and 
recreatione.cerccrcces 
Miscellaneous. cecccccccce 


Number (in thousands) 


























42561 432.3 45567 472.6 520.9 
41.6 41.3 44.8 46.0 53.0 
98.1 100.9 116.1 121.9 139.5 
54.0 56.6 55.8 55.6 58.4 
15.0 12.2 1502 15.21 12.9 
34.0 38.0 36.4 37.7 38.5 
2565 24,09 27.0 28.1 31.2 

154.0 15561 157.9 166.6 186.5 

129.2 128.9 131.9 138.9 156.5 
24.8 26.2 26.0 27.7 30.0 

204 3.3 265 1.6 9 
Percent distribution 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
9.8 9.6 9.9 9.7 10.2 
2342 2345 2526 2529 26.8 
12.9 13.2 12.3 11.8 1122 

3.6 2.8 3.4 3.2 265 
8.1 8.9 8.0 8.0 Teh 
6.0 5.8 6.0 6.0 6.0 
36.4 36.2 34.8 35-4 35.9 
30.5 30.1 29.1 29.5 30.1 
5.9 6.1 5.7 5.9 5.8 

















See footnote on pe 27. 
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Footnote to table 4, Israel. 


v/ Includes persons 14 years of age and over, and excludes self-employed 
and members of agricultural, producer, and other types of cooperatives, and 
their dependents. 

2/ Assumed to be principally manufacturing, 


Source: Israel Institute for Economic and Social Research, General Feder- 
ation of Labor in Israel, as reported by the American Embassy, Tel Aviv. 


Table 5. Israel: Average daily earnings in mining and manufacturing, 





























1959-62 
(In Israeli pounds 1/) 
Industry group 1959 1960 1961 1962 2/ 

Average all groupS...ccccccece 909 10.3 11.2 12.5 
Mining and quarrying... .cccccocee 12.5 12.7 14.7 16.6 
All manufacturing industries. eee. 9.9 10.2 11.1 12.4 
Food, beverages, and tobacco... 9.9 10.2 11.0 12.3 
FemtALOds 000 60 6b doeocercesoesces 9.7 10.0 10.4 11.5 
aia Caan. 406064046 000800 60604000 7.3 7.5 7.9 8.3 
as Wood and furniture.cecccccccece 9.3 9.6 10.7 12.0 
oe Paper and cardboard...cccccccece 9.0 9.6 10.0 11.5 
ay Printing and publishing...cecece 10.8 11.2 12.2 13-4 
LeGtNE coc cedecceeccecccoecoece 9.0 9.7 10.1 11.0 
Rubber and PlasticsSecccocsccece 10.4 10.6 11.3 12.7 

Chemicals, including petro- 

Bi. scccacscobnkeoeeedeseos 11.1 11.2 12.3 1402 
Minerals and nonmetal goods.ece 11.5 11.8 13.1 14.4 
Diamonds..ccoccccccccccccccccccs 10.2 10.0 11.1 13.4 
Basic Métal eccccocccccscccececs 11.9 12.4 14.1 16.0 
Metal ZOOS s cccccccccccecccccce 9.5 10.0 11.1 12.3 
MachineS. cccccececccsece eeoeaeoeoee 9.1 9.8 11.0 12.5 
Electric and electronic equip- 

WOE ko dcde chneeseeesconceene 8.7 9.1 10,0 11.0 
VebideleGecccpcccecoeececeessnes 11.5 12.3 13.0 14.0 
Miscellaneous industries...ceee 7.7 7.5 8.3 9.0 

1/ 1 Israeli pound=0S$0. 333. 

2/ Preliminary estimate. 
_— Source: Israel Institute for Economic and Social Research, General 


Federation of Labor in Israel, as reported by the American Embassy, Tel Aviv. 
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Footnote to table 7, Israel. 

1/ Based on stratified sample survey of establishments, which was then 
inflated to represent full coverage. 

2/ 1 Israeli pound=US$0.333. 


Source: Israel, the Central Bureau of Statistics, as reported by the 
American Embassy, Tel Aviv. 
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